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discussed, and often repeated, there could be little CHAP.
hope of changing the purposes of the home authorities
by any fresh array of argument; but as diffidence of
his own judgment was not among the weaknesses of
the governor-general, it is probable that this consi-
deration weighed little in determining his course.*
The publication of the general order produced,
as was ^to be expected, great excitement in the
army of Bengal. Numerous memorials complaining
of the change effected by it were transmitted home;
some of them, it is to be regretted, marked by an
entire want of that calm and respectful tone which
ought to characterize all communications addressed
by those who serve to those entitled to their obe-
dience, and the absence of which is an offence
against good taste, not less than a breach of duty.
Whether or not a more temperate course would
have been attended with better success it is impos-
sible to determine, but an offensive mode of prose*-
cuting even a good cause is calculated to injure it,
and it is not surprising that the remonstrances of
the army on this occasion were without effect. It
is not less extraordinary than lamentable, when
military men, trained from their earliest youth in
* The opinion of Lord William Bentinck, shortly before he
quitted India, appears to have been hostile to the reduction. In
a Minute recorded by him in August, 1834, he thus adverted to
the subject: " Trifling, however, as this deduction is upon the
aggregate amount of the pay of the Bengal army, it has been se-
verely felt by the few upon whom it fias fallen, and has created
in all an alarm of uncertainty as to their future condition, which
has, perhaps, produced more discontent than the measure itself."
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